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SHALL not commence my address to you by attempt- 
ing, as is so often done, to give you a definition of 
Education, nor even to give you an enumeration of the 
subjects or studies that a curriculum of education should 
include. I venture, however, to give a partial list of such 
subjects. Obviously, education includes a knowledge of 
reading and writing. These subjects are elementary and 
essential. Almost as essential as a knowledge of reading 
is the ability to appreciate, or place a value on, what one 
reads. In my opinion, he who has learned to read has 
learned to his ruin, and not to his salvation, if he has not 
acquired a taste, a cultivated appetite, so to speak, for 
what is clean and wholesome, and a distaste for what is 
ugly or repulsive to the moral or even the esthetic sense. 
A fair acquaintance with the facts of history may also be 
admitted as an indispensable aim of educational endeavor. 
But, when we come to consider such subjects as Geology, 
Higher Mathematics, Comparative Philology, Astronomy, 
Bio-Chemistry, my opinion is that the importance of such 
subjects depends on the career that the student has chosen 
for himself, and should be, for that reason, selective. 
There is, however, a subject that is essential in every 
curriculum, properly rounded out, and that is my topic this 
afternoon. I refer to a philosophy of life, which I con- 
sider to be as essential in education as a knowledge of 
reading and writing. By this insistence on a philosophy 
of life I do not mean to maintain that every student should 
have a technical training in Metaphysics, Psychology, 
Logic, Ethics and Esthetics. Such training in accurate 
thinking is desirable; it is the ideal; it is the maximum 
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which very few attain. And, may I say in passing, that it 
is attained more generally in such colleges as yours than 
anywhere else. Mst of you have had such mental disci- 
pline here; you are thereby richer in resources for the 
problems of thought you may have to face in the future, 
whether these are problems of architecture or finance, ad- 
ministration or legislation. For it is the crowning glory 
of pure philosophy that it inculcates a habit of universality, 
of thinking what is sound and sane whether it is applied 
to the cultivation of an apple orchard or the ruling of a 
sovereign State. 

Training and discipline within these strict lines has 
been the privilege of most of you. But, now, I pass to the 
thought that, whether philosophy in this narrower sense, 
was or was not a subject for each and every one of you, 
there was, in the milder sense, a philosophy which you 
could not escape in the curriculum of Canisius, and which, 
fortunately, you did not escape. It is a philosophy of life, 
a philosophy of thought, resting on certain basic prin- 
ciples, and furnishing to each of you an anchor to hold 
you from drifting on the tide of a skepticism and indiffer- 
entism to the rapids of intellectual confusion and, ulti- 
mately to the shoals and reefs of intellectual despair. 
This philosophy of life has, at least, been definite, and has 
saved you from the greatest defect of modern education, 
the slipshod, inaccurate, and necessarily illogical thinking 
of the learned, that rises little, if at all, above the slovenly 
thinking of the uneducated. 

This philosophy of life has come to you under the 
guise of religion. All the better. For religion, among its 
other claims, takes, to some extent, the place of philos- 
ophy for those who have no time for technical philosoph- 
ical studies. Religion is “the metaphysics of the multi- 
tude” and very few phrases, alliterative and clever though 
they may be, are truer than this. Many of you have paid 
little attention to the technicalities of philosophy ; perhaps 
there are some among you who could not distinguish a 
predicable from a predicament. Do not take the arraign- 
ment too much to heart. But all of you have had the in- 
estimable privilege of getting your philosophy of life 
through the concrete and none too technical conveyance, 
religion. 

In your religious training, theoretical and practical, 
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you have always enjoyed freedom, freedom for difference 
of opinion, freedom to express your own views and your 
own ideas in matters non-essential. And yet, and this was 
the chief advantage, you were held by loyalty, by obedi- 
ence, and, what is educationally most important, by honest 
argument and the presentation of sufficient evidence, to 
the fundamentals of Christian and Catholic belief, and, 
by practice of your religion, firmly anchored therein for 
the remainder of your lives. 

And now, aiming always to help you on this day of 
days to appreciate what Canisius has done for you, I ask 
a question that is not merely rhetorical. I ask: Who is 
to guide the thinking activity in our country so vast, so 
prosperous, so venturesome, so proud of its present state 
and so confident of its future? The professional politi- 
cians, self-dubbed statesmen, are trying to lead us. But, 
I may say without undue severity that they are fairly dis- 
credited in the estimation of the general public. Their 
motive is suspected and the value of their direction of 
thought is discounted, not undeservedly, I think, by their 
interest in their party or their individual candidate. The 
newspapers actually exert the influence of leadership, but 
there are hopeful indications that the best journalists see 
their essential duty in reporting, that is, in recording the 
happenings, the events, the life, in a word, the news of the 
day. When they go beyond this they sometimes seem to 
me to be generously conscious of a leadership thrust upon 
them, and not sought by themselves. 

Shall the Churches, then, lead? By no means, when 
it is a question of political thinking beyond the field of 
legitimate Church influence. I should be blind to the facts 
of our recent political experiences and untrue to my own 
deep convictions were I to omit to declare that Churches, 
single or federated, have held high sway in matters po- 
litical. They have held this high and unwarranted sway 
to the detriment of public order, public morality, private 
morality, and the peace and good-will that ought to reign 
among all classes and creeds in this, our beloved Country. 
My own conviction, and it is shared by my confréres in 
the Catholic Hierarchy, is that, with our powerful and 
efficient organization lying ready under our hands, we 
should now and in the future, as always in the past, re- 
frain from the abuse of that power in directions that 
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would make it as un-American as it would be un-Catholic. 
Ours is the realm of religion, of morality, of conscience, 
and we do not propose to invoke Constitutional amend- 
ment, statutory law, municipal ordinance or police regu- 
lation to make men moral, to make them pious, or to 
dragoon them into attendance of our churches on Sun- 
day. But, should any Church or federation of Churches, 
or any legislator threaten us in our essential rights as 
citizens, under the Constitution, we are ready to exert 
every lawful influence in public discussion, in education 
of our fellow citizens along this line, and in final effort 
at the voting booth, to repel such an attack and to defend 
our rights, unquestioned by the law, but attacked, from 
time to time, by the lawless. 

Such is our position. Where, then, shall we look for 
leadership? To whom shall we turn when it is a question 
of laying the broad principles of guidance in matters so- 
cial, political and economic, so they affect our lives and 
our interests here in the United States of America? 

Have we not a right to look to our higher institutions 
of learning for guidance and leadership in those problems 
which lie beyond the legitimate sphere of the Churches? 
There are, I know, colleges and colleges, universities anc 
universities. I believe I am not unfair when I say that 
there are colleges and universities from which influences 
detrimental ‘to our fundamental American institutions are 
constantly emanating, through the voice of this, that or 
the other professor politely designated as radical. Ma- 
terialism in the abstract and concretely in its unlovely 
application to morals; Communism so openly opposed to 
our organic constitutional agreement as to how we shoul 
live together in these United States; theories of sex rela- 
tions subversive of family and of public decency—how 
many of these injurious intellectual fads have their repre- 
sentatives and exponents today in our institutions of 
learning? But, let me hasten to add that, by the side 
of these broadcasters of extremism and radicalism are 
men, for the most part unrecognized, who are earnestly 
and humbly at work in the furtherance of real knowledge 
and the advancement of human happiness. 

Thank God that you, my dear graduates, have had the 
privilege of working under teachers who shun false radi- 
calism, because it is false, who despise the cheap notoriety 
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of the press or the radio, so easily achieved by sensational 
utterance and the pursuit of an easy popularity. 

You have been trained to estimate at its proper value, 
or, rather lack of value, the paganism of Wells, the 
cynicism of Shaw, the superficiality of Menckenism, the 
obscenity of a large group of our contempora:y so called 
literateurs. When you were taught thus to disdain what 
is unworthy, you were taught likewise to place a just 
appreciation on what is high and noble and sweet and 
wholesome in the literature that is clean, and because it 
is clean is, on that account, better literature. You were 
not taught this by indulgence in emotionalism; you were 
not taught it by an appeal to Puritanism and pruderie ; 
you were taught it by education in the recognition of prin- 
ciples, of canons, of laws, of esthetics, which is a branch, 
and an important branch, of philosophy. Literature, art, 
the achievement of the poet, the dramatist, the essayist, the 
architect, the sculptor, the painter, was placed before you 
to enjoy, to interpret, to promote, perhaps to contribute 
your own share in the years to come. All this was done 
through the full possession on the part of your teachers 
of a philosophy of the beautiful that is sane, sound and 
safe, and, when it becomes your philosophy of the beau- 
tiful, is safe for your own moral conscience, safe for the 
community in which you are to live, safe for the religious 
ideals which you cherish. 

And with science, it is the same. The mysteries of 
nature and of human nature have been put before you for 
study. But your study was reverent; it was not debased 
by a purely commercial interest nor was it debauched by 
a tendency to feed the animal passions and the lower in- 
clinations of your nature. You were taught to see God 
and His wondrous ways in your exploration of the physi- 
cal world, in your analysis of the tiny atom or the 
cellular unit of plant or animal life. And you brought 
from these studies to the consideration of human life a 
mind free from the domination of matter and material 
force, free also from the damnable domination of the sex- 
idea; you brought a mind appreciative of the supremacy 
of spiritual values in the economic relations of man to 
man, and in the still more important moral relations of 
man to woman. In your sociological studies it has been 
emphasized that every human being, by decree of God and 
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of nature, is, normally, son or daughter, brother or sister, 
husband or wife. You have learned to appreciate thai 
this means the family as the unit of social organization. 
You have learned how to put in its proper place the claims 
of the individual as against the family in the questions of 
divorce, trial marriages, and so forth. 

In your study of history—and the thoughtful study oi 
history is a potent aid to formulating an_ intelligent 
philosophy of life—you have learned that what is evil 
and ugly in our modern way of living is not fairly to be 
ascribed to nineteen hundred years of Christianity, but 
rather to five hundred years of fragmentated, I might 
say, pulverized, Christian thinking and Christian effort, 
in the form of what is known as Protestantism. I hope 
you are not bigots, as a result of your religious training. 
I proclaim the fact that I am not. But, if you have risen 
from your study of the history of the last half thousand 
years with the same conviction that I have derived from 
such study, you must surely be convinced that the dis- 
integration of Christian belief and practice and the petu- 
lant repudiation of unity in matters of creed, administra- 
tion and discipline is largely, if not solely, accountable for 
the present moral and spiritual chaos that all thoughtful 
men deplore, and for which few, if any, have the courage 
to offer an efficacious remedy. 

There are systems of education that boast of attention 
to facts and to facts alone. I freely grant that training 
in the accurate ascertainment of facts is a useful asset in 
a career of business or commerce or some of the applied 
sciences. But I ask, what is the value, for general culture, 
that is, for the purposes of human life, of a fact unless 
one has the ability to interpret the fact, unless one is able 
to raise the fact to the dignity of a contribution to truth. 

Now, this is what philosophy does, even the non- 
technical philosophy of life, that has been the main sub- 
ject of my remarks to you. I am trying to bring out the 
thought that facts are of little use in life, life in the larger 
moral, spiritual and religious sense, until they are in- 
terpreted. Facts, mere facts, may widen the horizon of 
the senses, but until they are rationally interpreted they 
imprison the spirit instead of giving it wider range. Now, 
you have not only studied the facts in literature, in science, 
in history, but have learned how to interpret them. In 
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other words, you have acquired a philosophy of life and 
that philosophy more than anything else, qualifies you for 
leadership. 

To you, therefore, we look, not only to give in your 
individual careers a good account of what Canisius has 
done for you, but also to assume, as opportunity offers, 
a leadership in your community, a leadership of thought, 
a leadership of action, and above all, a leadership of 
ideals, for which we all believe that you are adequately 
prepared and admirably fitted. 


Mobilizing Catholic Thought 


RicHArD REID 


Paper read at the Annual Convention of the Catholic Press Asso- 
ciation, at Savannah, Ga., May 20, 1927, by the Editor of the 
“Bulletin” of the Catholic Laymen’s Association 
of Georgia 


HE Eucharistic Congress at Chicago, calling forth the 
greatest concert of opinion ever expressed in our Cath- 
olic Press over a sustained period, suggested the idea this 
paper is intended to advance. For months before that 
event, and for weeks after, it was the central theme not 
only for news but for editorials, letters, feature articles 
and other devices of the printed page. Not only non- 
Catholics but Catholics as well learned more about the 
Real Presence during that period than perhaps ever be- 
fore. During the last few days, after the Cardinal Legate 
had arrived in our country, the secular papers took up the 
publicity and ran away with it; but long before that the 
Catholic world had its eyes turned on Chicago and it was 
the Catholic Press that turned them in that direction. 
When all credit has been given to the secular press, and 
it is entitled to a full measure, the fact remains that it was 
the Catholic Press that set the pulse of the Catholic people 
going in measured beat and rhythm for our Eucliaristic 
King and brought together that vast assemblage which 
for generations, perhaps forever, will stand as the great- 
est human concourse in history. 
The unity of Catholic belief and the uniformity of 
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Catholic thought in a number of other matters are as 
certain and as pronounced as they are in respect to the 
Real Presence, and while we cannot always have a cen- 
tral fact such as the Eucharistic Congress to give them 
news-value over an extended period, there are frequent 
occasions when a concert of purpose on the part of our 
editors would enable the Catholic Press to exploit Cath- 
olic belief and thought to a far greater extent than is 
being done. Many a Catholic editor had no doubt in the 
past written as splendid articles on the Holy Eucharist 
as those he wrote during the Congress period. At the 
same time some other Catholic editor was writing about 
divorce, and some other about the necessity of religious 
education, and some other about the lack of religious 
vocations, and some other about the materialistic trend 
of progress. Hence, none of these writings made any 
wide or lasting impression. If all had written on the 
same subject over a given period of time, a measure 
of general Catholic interest similar to that aroused by the 
Congress would have been stirred. 

This thought of concert was first suggested to the 
Catholic Press at Detroit. It made a favorable impres- 
sion. Bishop McDevitt expressed his interest in the idea 
and asked of the editor, who expressed it with so much 
earnestness, who would indicate the lead in the concert. 
It was suggested that the Bishops were the only ones to 
give such a lead; but as this would mean the issuance of 
a pastoral letter or its equivalent every time they met, 
it was obviously impractical, and there the matter was 
permitted to rest. 

When the Executive Board met, it appears they took 
up the subject once more and decided on a paper on 
Mobilizing Catholic Thought. As the title is the one 
part of this paper for which I am not responsible, I may 
be permitted to comment upon it. They agreed on the 
Catholic Thought part but could not find the word that 
expressed just what they wanted to do for Catholic 
Thought. They considered in turn and were not satisfied 
with “creating,” “arousing,” “coordinating” and _ finally 
were about settled on “crystallizing,” “mobilizing” was 
incorporated in the title. 

But how to mobilize Catholic thought is the question, 
the same that Bishop McDevitt asked at Detroit. Once 
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that question is determined we have the different points 
on which the concentration activities would be directed, 
and the different times they would be stressed. We can- 
not have a Congress of Catholic celebrities and the Faith- 
ful each year to crystallize interest and focus attention. 
We hope that anti-Catholic movements will recur but sel- 
dom. Our abstention as a Catholic body from active par- 
ticipation in politics precludes the mobilization of Catholic 
thought in that field. In the absence of these striking and, 
in a sense, spectacular features, how is the mobilization 
of Catholic thought to be planned? Shall we agree on 
some paper to give us a lead? Shall we have a commit- 
tee to scan the field of action and indicate points at which 
concentration camps will be pitched? Shall we let the 
enemy lay down the gauge of battle and select the ground 
on which the issue is to be fought out? None of these 
methods suggests a practical answer to the difficulty of 
how to mobilize Catholic thought. 

Is it not possible, after all, that this body of Catholic 
editors in this annual meeting, is the body through which 
to accomplish the purpose suggested? Could we not ar- 
range, among ourselves at least, if not for public an- 
nouncement, a program or schedule running from year 
to year, with a number of topics set forth, on which all 
of us would agree for a given period to devote con- 
spicuous effort? Suppose, for example, during next 
month, June, when schools are closing and both pu- 
pils and parents are already planning for the next 
school term, we lay down a barrage on the point of Cath- 
olic education, with news items, letters, editorials and fea- 
ture articles arranged and worded with the deliberate pur- 
pose of impressing upon the reader week after week dur- 
ing the whole month the necessity of Catholic education 
for our Catholic youth? With every Catholic paper in 
the country filled with that idea, quoting from one an- 
other, endorsing one another’s views, supplementing one 
another’s arguments and points, vieing with one another 
to promote the interests of our schools and the welfare 
of our people in education and training of children, can 
there be any doubt that the result would be marked? 

Then during the next couple of months, when we 
usually have a number of conventions, we might all to- 
gether emphasize the value of Catholic organizations, the 
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object of Catholic organization, the extent of Catholic 
organization, the work of Catholic organization, the power 
and promise of Catholic organization—without overlook- 
ing the danger of Catholic organization; using statistics, 
history and current events; adumbrating Catholic teach- 
ing and philosophy; discussing class consciousness and 
crowd psychology and prodding the age for obscuring in- 
dividual responsibility. 

During the weeks approaching election days we could 
all be writing on the duties of citizenship, the relation of 
Church and State, the nature and sources of democracy, 
the origins of the principles of liberty and equality as we 
understand these ideas in America. Here is a rich source, 
a most enticing field for the writer who is both learned 
and Catholic, who will eschew politics as a contest or a 
game and consider it as a science only, who will restrain 
both his prejudices and his boastings, bury his personal, 
viewpoint and delineate, as from a distance, the picture 
of the Church standing in the forefront of nineteen hun- 
dred years of history. 

During the period of Advent, we could devote all of 
our spare energy to showing what the coming of Christ 
has meant to the world. A hundred or more editors work- 
ing full time are not too many to cover the multitude of 
points in which Christian civilization surpasses pre-Chris- 
tian civilization. I recall one lone editorial on this topic 
in one of our papers some years ago which impressed me 
so greatly | memorized it, something I seldom do of any- 
thing and never before or since of an editorial. And I 
am thinking now if the picture drawn in that editorial 
were drawn in their own personal lines in the same week 
or within a week or two by all the Catholic editors of the 
country, it would be an education in itself. In fact, there 
are enough points in that picture for half a dozen edi- 
torials of first quality, and it only requires thoughtful re- 
flection to bring them out. Let any one of us sit down 
for half.an hour and think of the difference between our 
civilization and that before Christ, linking up the different 
bits of history he knows, and he will not only be surprised 
but astonished at the conclusion. 

After Christmas, during the long winter evenings, we 
could write about the home, the family, the children, in- 
cluding those unborn. Here we would have to attack 
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existing evils and evil influences, sweeping away rubbish 
with one hand while spreading mortar with the other, 
striking at those parasites of society who eat their sub- 
stance and produce nothing, flaying the pleasure hounds— 
whose scent leads them away from all solid attachment, 
arraying both classes with the other destructive forces of 
the age, of which there are myriad, though perhaps none 
other equals-those in sordid selfishness of life. 

With Lent, the period that the Church has set apart to 
remind us of our lowly origin and the final destiny of all 
our earthly aims, | would lay down another barrage on 
the whole front of the Catholic objective, as taught us in 
the Catechism in answer to the question: Why did God 
make you? Is this life for pleasure or for discipline? 
Let our Catholic editors all together answer that question 
and answer it in all its angles and all its aspects over a 
period of four or six weeks, and they will have better 
reason than they have now for putting at their masthead 
the declaration of Pope Pius X saying that the Catholic 
paper is first after the church and school. 

I doubt very seriously if the Board in assigning me 
this paper intended for me to outline a schedule of topics, 
and I do not propose the six topics suggested for adoption 
by this convention; but the only way I could think of to 
treat the subject of mobilizing Catholic thought was to 
mobilize it, and no other topics occur to me as lending 
themselves more readily to an experiment in this direction 
than those I have mentioned, namely, Catholic philosophy 
of individual existence and life in society. 1 cannot speak 
for other Catholic editors, but two months devoted to 
each of these subjects as the topic of primary importance 
in the mind of my colleagues of the Press would be of 
tremendous educative value to me, stimulating interest, 
inciting thought, compelling study and leading to interior 
reflection in which I would not otherwise indulge, | fear, 
except in the knowledge that my fellow editors all over 
the country were devoting their minds to that subject and 
would find me wanting if something was not contributed 
out of my thought. 

Indeed, the very preparation of this paper has given 
me a new perspective on the place and function of a 
Catholic paper, and I can appreciate as I did not before 
the terse expression of Monsignor Shannon, that we do 
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not primarily conduct news-papers but views-papers. We 
are purveyors of Catholic views on all subjects that touch 
life in society. We spread those views, present them as 
attractively as possible, make a point of them always, em- 
phasize them in proportion to their value, using items of 
news to tie them to or as a peg to hang them on, but ever 
striving with the one purpose of mobilizing Catholic 
thought. I thank the Board for that word. I thank 
it for imposing on me the duty of preparing this paper, 
in the performance of which I have been so much bene- 


fited. 


Catholics in International Life 


Monsicnor IGNATIUS SEIPEL 
CHANCELLOR OF AUSTRIA 


HE question of the attitude which Catholics should 

have in international life should be thoroughly ex- 
amined in order to be resolved. Only on that condition 
will the answer be easy. The last words of Our Saviour 
to His own expressed this command: “Going therefore 
teach ye all nations.” He also told them what teaching 
they should bring to the nations; “Teaching them to ob- 
serve all things whatsoever I have commanded you.” The 
Master according to the words which He spoke with his 
disciples compared His Church, His organization, to a 
mustard seed which one should preserve in order that it 
should become a tree capable of spreading its shadow 
over the whole world. The same applied to His teaching, 
to the doctrine which He gave to men for rules of conduct. 
Thus the parable of the mustard seed takes on a much 
deeper sense than that which is ordinarily attributed to it. 
The wonder of the spreading of this trifling seed into a 
magnificent tree seizes upon us more strongly if we apply 
the parable to the doctrine of the Master. 

The little handful of the Apostles thus received the 
orders for its mission. For them and for the success of 
their work it was truly fortunate that the Saviour 
had delivered to them His doctrine in so compressed a 
form, if I may say so. With so accessible a doctrine, with 
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such simple morality the Apostles’ mission immediately 
spread far and wide. Men let themselves be taken easily 
in the net of these fishers of men. They were drawn to 
the honor and to the office of being the ambassadors of 
the Gospel. For simple souls, such as were the Apostles, 
this work was not so difficult, precisely because the doc- 
trine which they had to preach was simple and their 
hearers in Jewish and pagan surroundings could easily 
grasp this teaching and these precepts. For those who 
adhered to Christianity it was of great importance that 
others as soon as possible should also join their numbers. 
Thus they lessened their enemies; thus they increased the 
power of their friends and each one could find support in 
this community which so quickly developed. The mission 
spread with a marvelous rapidity. Less than three cen- 
turies after the coming of the Saviour the mustard seed 
became a magnificent tree. It extended its foliage over 
the whole Roman world. Even if it appears then to have 
been small by our present day vision, it was great for the 
people of that time. No limit is placed to the growth of 
this tree: it is to cover all humanity with its shade. 

To spread itself far and wide was not the only mission 
which the Church had received. Each person who joins 
the Church receives a lasting missionary enterprise: a 
work ever deepening. When in one’s adult years one 
meets with other religions, other philosophies, one needs 
above all the opportunity to be instructed in religious doc- 
trine and its consequence. Now this knowledge has never 
been exhaustive. From the time that he receives the first 
elements of his faith the Christian should develop them. 
We notice clearly this elaboration and this process of 
deepening in the case of children in Christian families 
whose parents, so to speak, have engendered the Chris- 
tian Faith in them and who received it soon after birth by 
Baptism. From the very dawn of their reason these chil- 
dren learn in a simple form the Christian truths and 
the Commandments. The Christian mother certainly is 
capable of communicating to her children these first re- 
ligious lessons. But when they become older they have 
recourse to a teacher who has made longer studies and for 
the most important questions of religion, especially for the 
doctrine of the Sacraments, for Penance and the Holy 
Eucharist it will be good if a priest himself is the profes- 
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sor. The more the young man grows the more he should 
progress in his Christian faith. If he traverses a period 
of doubt he then stands in special need of a solid and well- 
adapted teaching. If he rises higher, if he tends to a 
superior culture then he cannot do without the help of a 
professional theologian who can communicate to him some- 
thing of his acquired riches and his knowledge of the most 
redoubtable qt&estions which can be placed to man. 

We see still a third mission confided to the Church; it 
is a mission in the highest levels of Christian thought. 
Right here we may cite an example which is connected 
with what we have just said. No one will think of ask- 
ing a child just beginning school about duties which do 
not concern it and of which it can understand nothing. 
Such topics, for instance, would be the education of chil- 
dren or the social formation of citizens. The child is not 
ripe for such concerns. But when he is older he will learn 
in a higher school about these questions which will then be 
put to him and which he will already understand. For 
he grows up in the practice of these very duties. When 
he is a man he will have three rules on which to progress 
in science and in the practice of his religion. Outside of 
the general instructions given by preaching and the per- 
sonal instruction of a book he will be able in a still more 
personal manner to instruct himself by the questions placed 
to him in confession. This again is a marvelous fruit of 
the Sacrament of Penance. For one does not receive it 
merely in order to obtain absolution for faults which have 
been committed, but also in order to find an answer to 
individual questions, to particular cases which go beyond 
the ordinary field of application of the principles of Chris- 
tian morality. The Christian should practise these three 
methods if in the course of his life he wishes to penetrate 
further into his Faith and completely to fulfil his duties. 

I use this example of personal life in order to show 
in a brief sketch what is the third great mission of the 
Church. One should always find new subjects not only 
of thought but of life or of Christian faith. 

But just as it would be absurd to wish to teach children 
a doctrine and commandments which they cannot under- 
stand, in the same way it would have been unreasonable 
to act in that manner—and it was not done—with the 
Christian peoples when first they were gained for Christ. 
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At the time of the persecutions the Christians had no need 
to tire their brains in the study of duties commanded by 
their religion in the conduct of public affairs. All they 
had to do in order to fulfil these duties was to remember 
the words of the Master and the Apostles on the relations 
of Church and state, and especially these three funda- 
mental texts: “Render unto Cesar that which is Czsar’s 
and to God that which is God’s (Matt. xxii, 21); “We 
ought to obey God, rather than men” (Acts v, 29) ; and 
“For there is no power but from God” (Rom. xiii, 1). 
These three duties sufficed for their civic life but we know 
that two hundred years ago after the foundation of Chris- 
tianity other questions demanded their attention. Ter- 
tullian proposes the problem whether a Christian may be 
a soldier. A little later they asked themselves if he could 
accept an office, a Roman magistracy. 

A few centuries later there were Christian emperors 
who quite naturally at the beginning preserved the tra- 
ditions and the habits of their pagan predecessors. So 
they came to develop a section of moral teaching for the 
use of the Emperor and for functionaries. This, the mus- 
tard seed of Christian morals, kept on developing. On 
the ground so restricted in the beginning it had become 
a bush, a tree carrying a great number of leaves and even 
leaves on which were written the indications, precepts and 
duties of which the first Christians had naturally not 
dreamt. These thought that everything that concerns the 
state had no bearing on them. From the hostile and pagan 
state they wished to keep themselves separate. They did 
not believe in any speedy change. Many of them thought 
that the return of the Saviour for judgment would take 
place so quickly that there would be no time left for 
earthly revolutions. 

After that time besides the care of the souls of indi- 
viduals there came also the care of the souls of the heads 
of the state and the souls of peoples. The first in that 
path appears to be St. Ambrose, who had come from the 
imperial Roman hierarchy and who passed with such brief 
interval from a prefecture to a bishopric that he had just 
time to receive Baptism and Holy Orders. He ‘was the 
great Bishop who commanded emperors, who drove one 
of them out of the portal of the Church, submitted him to 
public penance and was the counselor and the spiritual 
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father of another. He was not a statesman in the sense 
in which we understand the word today but a man care- 
ful of the souls of his country and of his ruler. 

We find a like personality in the case of Gregory the 
Great. In general one can say that the Popes apart from 
their function of maintaining the unity and the life of 
the Church have also assumed the charge of being the 
guardians of the world. We should not have a just idea 
of the Pope if we did not see in him one who carries the 
preoccupation and the solicitude for the souls of the peo- 
ples and their rulers. Naturally he fulfils this office in the 
manner which is proper to him, promulgating principles 
and serenely watching over their maintenance even at a 
time when for the greater part they are contradicted and 
violated. 

Under the guidance of the Popes, fathers ofall men’s 
souls, the teaching of Christian morals should not cease 
to conquer new domains. In reality Christians in the 
course of ages have been able to see that in the grain of 
mustard seed, whose littleness contains all Christian doc- 
trine, there are still truths, still treasures of which preced- 
ing ages have never thought. Thus a moral question 
which in the first ages applied only to the individual life 
soon included an entire system of ethics in itself. Later 
on commutative justice which regulates the relations of 
individuals among themselves did not suffice: legal jus- 
tice was elaborated which teaches the Christian how he 
should conduct himself towards the community, as well as 
distribute justice which teaches the authority and the 
community what moral duties they should fulfil towards 
the members of the community. We were able to live 
for a long time without arriving at this moral teaching. 

Later the great thinkers of the Middle Ages attaching 
themselves to their master, St. Augustine, began to occupy 
themselves with problems of the state and the community 
of peoples. However, a period of reaction arrived. We see 
it clearly today. The further developments of the mus- 
tard seed in the epoch of the last great scholastics, that of 
a Suarez or a Vittoria, suffered an arrested growth. 

It was then the epoch of absolutism. This absolutism 
was not content with establishing itself in the state 
under a renewed form of paganism but it hastened the 
disappearance of the better forms and of the moral du- 
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ties of the state. The consequence was that the habit 
of thinking of these questions was lost. Moreover the 
habit was formed of thinking that the science of manag- 
ing the state is the privilege of those who have learned 
it by experience. A wide ditch was dug between morals 
and politics. It was claimed that morals only concerned 
the life of the individual and the opinion was more and 
more professed that for the common life of society all 
fields of action were of some value except the moral field. 
Naturally the theologians, such as Suarez and Vittoria, 
protested against thus depriving morality of all rights. 
But soon they were heard no more. All real work in this 
domain of morals—I mean the work which goes to the 
bottom of questions—was interrupted. Since no ‘one 
wished to consider the matter this situation lasted for a 
century, for two centuries, so that people lived in the il- 
lusion that the structure of Christian morals was com- 
pleted even when all doctrine concerning the life of na- 
tions and of peoples had been omitted. 

But again the times changed. Absolutism hastened to 
its end; institutions and new forms of government better 
adapted to men and to new needs arose. Only they were 
no longer attached to the first and healthier mode of de- 
velopment, but to the method of revolution. Naturally the 
revolutionaries did not come from the camp of those Cath- 
olics of whom we first spoke. So the first place was taken 
by men of a different stamp, which is natural enough. 

3ut the Catholics left them also the first place in the 
work of reconstruction after the revolution. During the 
time of absolutism they were accustomed to think that it 
was not fitting for good and well-behaved people to con- 
cern themselves with questions of government or of the 
state, that this preoccupation had something revolutionary 
about it and that it was the indication of a bad spirit. 
Thus they always withdrew to the rear, to an extent vary- 
ing in different countries. And Christianity shut itself 
up again in the churches and the sacristies or when all 
went well between the four walls which limited family 
life. They had no aspiration to a wider influence, on the 
pretext that the life of peoples does not concern any but 
great ones here below. But God does not permit Cath- 
olics to stand forever in such a false position. When their 
own thought, which is the fruit of work and of reflec- 
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tion, does not succeed in making them walk in the right 
path, then God rouses them, by the stimulus of need, out 
of their dangerous passivity. 

At that time when almost all public life was secularized, 
due to a sort of complicity on the part of Catholics who 
brought little intelligence towards the study of these great 
questions of the life of peoples and of the organization 
of humanity,—at that time great economic changes burst 
forth, and again in the space of a few decades aroused 
among the peoples great social problems of which neither 
Origen nor Augustine, nor even St. Thomas Aquinas 
had had even a suspicion. These social questions in the 
preceding century have transformed all the different peo- 
ples. Thanks be to God, in this transformation the Cath- 
olics have not rested inactive. If they had then let them- 
selves be outdistanced I think, as a consequence, even their 
good will would have remained without effect because it 
would have been too late. But Divine Providence took 
hold of them. It gave to Catholics a Pope who, under- 
standing all the efforts made by men who were enlightened 
on every point of Christian teaching—and among them the 
forerunners of our first Catholic unions—placed with one 
stroke the social question on the first plane as an essential 
part of Catholic morals. To such an extent did he suc- 
ceed in doing this that soon the discussion of merely 
social questions affected the development of every part of 
moral theology. This Pope was Leo XIII. 

If at the end of the last century Catholics had still 
made one step further, if they had brought the same ardor 
to the theoretical and practical study of international prob- 
lems that they showed towards the study of social ques- 
tions, it is probable that the present moment would be 
better for the world. Then God would not have been 
obliged to have recourse to scourges and cataclysms to 
bring to greater understanding those men who were un- 
willing to look beyond their own horizon. This new 
scourge was the scourge of the World War. God per- 
mitted that it should burst forth in order to hasten our 
march forward and upward, towards the accomplishment 
of the Christian mission, which is to conquer for Chris- 
tianity all the domains of life. There is a social question 
which concerns not only the interior life of nations but 
their collective life. The movement of our times raises 
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new problems with a rapidity which previous centuries 
did not know. So the grain of mustard seed rapidly de- 
velops the essential principles of Christian morality. In 
point of fact, even in this territory heretofore unexplored, 
it has become a splendid tree. We could almost believe 
that there is now no further questions which men have not 
discussed under the shade of this tree. But this is not prob- 
able. There exist still other territories which Christian 
morality must conquer even if we do not yet know them. 
Our predecessors centuries ago did not imagine that Cath- 
olicism could apply itself to the study of international life. 
We ourselves in our surprise see that there is no question 
of anything else but gradually developing this grain of 
mustard seed long since entrusted to the Apostles. But 
do not let us deceive ourselves as to what is required in 
order to complete this knowledge. Let us be well per- 
suaded that it should lead to action. We should not feel 
ourselves satisfied if we have gathered together a little 
group of people who understand the progress of the times. 
We should get to work with the utmost determination to 
find the solution. For so great is the complexity of these 
questions that if they are not solved by us as they should 
be humanity will be crushed. This problem of ours is 
much more complex and difficult than the social problem, 
just as this is much wider than any question of personal 
morality. Faults in this domain of the life of peoples, 
that is, sins in the matter of international life, are pun- 
ished even in this world in a surer and a more terrible 
fashion than are the sins of the individual in his per- 
sonal life. 

Let us make the resolution to occupy ourselves from 
the Catholic point of view with these capital questions in 
spite of the fact that we have to meet with some obstacles. 

These obstacles I have already indicated to some ex- 
tent. The first is this: we have behind us more than 
two centuries in the course of which we have lost the 
habit of thinking of such questions, imagining that this 
necessary knowledge would be given to us like a dream; 
centuries in the course of which one could declare that 
one should not even touch such things. We should react 
against this habit. 

But—and this is the second obstacle—it is so diffi- 
cult to work in this new field which Christian morality 
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now opens before us! There are so few models before 
us; none at all in the centuries which have preceded us! 
Really if I think of the manuals of Catholic morals which 
were used a century or two ago and which are still in use, 
what does one find? Nothing but works treating of indi- 
vidual morality, where the duties of judges, of subjects or 
of authority are spoken of at the conclusion of the same 
appendix: three or four pages or hardly any more in 
works of three or four volumes. Thus it can only be an 
uncomfortable task to cover a new territory with new 
structures. Where can we find examples? 

And—this is the third obstacle—there is also this 
drawback that in concerning oneself with these questions 
one finds oneself in bad company. One has to read works 
written by minds of an entirely different philosophy ; one 
has to take part in congresses which to say the least are 
suspected of serving other powers than the Catholic 
Church and Christian morals. All these reasons accentuate 
this grave danger of keeping our studies in our private 
room or in the narrow circle of people who think as we 
do. And so we fail to give a powerful active value to 
the Catholic principles of international life. 

Another danger. We have to fear that Catholics who 
understand the progress of our times and wish to follow 
it as they should shall simply run behind others who have 
been the first on the scene: that they repeat what others 
have already said and content themselves with adding 
Christian arguments as a sort of ornament. A grave 
error! We should not cease to dig until we have found 
the little seed which Christ gave to His Apostles. We 
should exercise our eyes to distinguish in this mustard 
seed the true principles of development and thus to erect 
the well-organized structure of Christian teaching about 
international life. This is also the means to make Catholi- 
cism prevail above every other doctrine. No matter by 
what prejudices they may be bound, our adversaries should 
nevertheless understand what new truths, what practical 
help we bring them from this Catholic world which was 
completely foreign to them. 








